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TEN POEMS 


PROGNOSIS 


OODBYE, Winter, 

The days are getting longer, 
The tea-leaf in the teacup 
Is herald of a stranger. 


Will he bring me business 
Or will he bring me gladness 
Or will he come for cure 


cago, 
= Of his own sickness? 
inter- = . 
chem With a pedlar’s burden 
nm tor ry ° 

Walking up the garden 
cago 


Will he come to beg 
Or will he come to bargain? 
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Will he come to pester, 
To cringe or to bluster, 
A promise in his palm 
Or a gun in his holster? 


Will his name be John 
Or will his name be Jonah 
Crying to repent 

On the island of Iona? 


Will his name be Jason 
Looking for a seaman 

Or a mad crusader 
Without rhyme or reason? 


What will be his message— 
War or work or marriage? 
News as new as dawn 

Or an old adage? 


Will he give a champion 
Answer to my question 
Or will his words be dark 
And his ways evasion? 


Will his name be Love 
And all his talk be crazy? 
Or will his name be Death 
And his message easy? 
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OBITUARY 


The dilatory prophet, flicking the ash 

On the Bokhara rug said “Maybe yes; 

When spring comes the markets will maybe crash, 
Only the Unknown God can get us out of this mess. 


Man is a political animal admittedly 

But, politics being incalculable, I shall 

With your permission pour myself another; I see 
Nothing for it but to be animal.” 


And putting the weight of his doctorates aside 

Took three fingers of Scotch and a cube of ice 

And thought that, could he announce that he had died, 
And so was no longer an expert, it would be nice; 


And drank till two, staring into the fire 

Seeing half-naked girls, and then having collected 
His courtesy and his hat, soft-pedaling desire 
Went out to find the world as bad as he expected 


Drunk and alone among the indifferent lights 
In stark unending streets of granite and glass 
He ducked his head to avoid illusory stalactites 


And fell, his brain ringing with the noise of brass 


Captions; the groundswell of the pavement, steady 
As fate, rose up and caught him, rolled him below 
A truck—this ex-professor who had already 
Outlived his job of being in the know. 
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O'CONNELL BRIDGE 


Barrel-organ music: 


The cold gold falls 


From the lamps on the Liffey 


In the chilly wind 

And the crinkling river 
Shivers the lights, 

And night’s companions 
Are far to find. 


Flotsam and jetsam 

Our one-while loves 
Blown like bubbles 

In the trough of the sea, 
Who are not the only 
Lonely in bed: 

I dread the darkness— 
A mound on me. 


Barrel-organ music— 

A hackney cockney tune, 
A rain of riches 

In a lady’s lap; 

I give in answer 

Not dance or spoken 
Token but only 

A coin in a cap. 
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LOUIS MACNEICE 


ENTIRELY 


If we could get the hang of it entirely 
It would take too long; 

All we know is the splash of words in passing 
And falling twigs of song, 

And when we try to eavesdrop on the great 
Presences it is rarely 

That by a stroke of luck we can appropriate 
Even a phrase entirely. 


If we could find our happiness entirely 
In somebody else’s arms 
We should not fear the spears of the spring nor the city’s 
Yammering fire alarms 
But, as it is, the spears each year go through 
Our flesh and almost hourly 
Bell or siren banishes the blue 
Eyes of Love entirely. 


And if the world were black or white entirely 
And all the charts were plain 
Instead of a mad weir of tigerish waters, 
A prism of delight and pain, 
We might be surer where we wished to go 
Or again we might be merely 
Bored but in brute reality there is no 
Road that is right entirely. 
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ORDER TO VIEW 


It was a big house, bleak; 

Grass on the drive; 

We had been there before 

But memory, weak in front of 

A blistered door, could find 
Nothing alive now; 

The shrubbery dripped, a crypt 

Of leafmould dreams; a tarnished 
Arrow over an empty stable 
Shifted a little in the almost wind, 


And wishes were unable 

To rise; on the garden wall 
The pear trees had come loose 
From rotten loops; one wish, 
A rainbow bubble, rose, 
Faltered, broke in the dull 
Air—What was the use? 

The bell-pull would not pull 
And the whole place, one might 
Have supposed, was deadly ill 
The world was closed 


And remained closed until 
A sudden angry tree 

Shook itself like a setter 
Flouncing out of a pond 
And beyond the sombre line 
Of limes a cavalcade 
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Of clouds rose like a shout of 
Defiance. Near at hand 
Somewhere in a loose-box 

A horse neighed 

And all the curtains flew out of 


The windows; the world was open 


I AM THAT I AM 


In the beginning and in the end the only decent 
Definition is tautology: man is man, 

Woman woman, and tree tree, and world world, 
Slippery, self-contained; catch as catch can. 


Which when caught between the beginning and end 
Turn other than themselves, their entities unfurled, 
Flapping and overlapping—a tree becomes 


A talking tower, and a woman becomes world 


Catch them in nets, but either the thread is thin 
Or the mesh too big or, thirdly, the fish die 
And man from false communion dwindles back 
Into a mere man under a mere sky. 


But dream was dream and love was love and what 
Happened happened—even if the judge said 

It should have been otherwise—and glitter glitters 
And I am I although the dead are dead 
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THREE THOUSAND MILES 


Now he can hardly press 
The heavy pedals of thought, 
Tired of what he wants 
And sick of what he ought, 
He is content to watch 

The window fill with snow 
Making even the Future 
Seem long ago. 


Knowing that in Europe 
All the streets are black 
And that stars of blood 
Star the almanac, 

One half-hour’s reprieve 
Drowns him in the white 
Physical or spiritual 
Inhuman night. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM 


Under the hive-like dome the stooping haunted readers 

Go up and down the alleys, tap the cells of knowledge— 
Honey and wax, the accumulation of years— 

Some on commission, some for the love of learning, 

Some because they have nothing better to do 

Or because they hope these walls of books will deaden 
The drumming of the demon in their ears. 
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Cranks, hacks, poverty-stricken scholars, 

In pince-nez, period hats or romantic beards 
And cherishing their hobby or their doom 

Some are too much alive and some are asleep 

Hanging like bats in a world of inverted values, 

Folded up in themselves in a world which is safe and silent: 
This is the British Museum Reading Room. 


Out on the steps in the sun the pigeons are courting, 
Puffing their ruffs and sweeping their tails or taking 
A sun-bath at their ease 
And under the totem poles—the ancient terror— 
Between the enormous fluted Ionic columns 
There seeps from heavily jowled or hawk-like foreign faces 
The guttural sorrow of the refugees. 


PERDITA 


The glamour of the end attic, the smell of old 
Leather trunks—Perdita, where have you been 
Hiding all these years? Somewhere or other a green 
Flag is waving under an iron vault 

And a brass bell is the herald of green country 
And the wind is in the wires and the broom is gold. 


Perdita, what became of all the things 

We said that we should do? The cobwebs cover 
The labels of Tyrol. The time is over- 

Due and in some metropolitan station 

Among the clank of cans and the roistering files 

Of steam the caterpillars wait for wings. 
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STYLITE 


The saint on the pillar stands, 
The pillar is alone, 

He has stood so long 

That he himself is stone; 
Only his eyes 

Range across the sand 

Where no one ever comes 
And the world is banned 


Then his eyes close, 

He stands in his sleep, 
Round his neck there comes 
The conscience of a rope, 
And the hangman counting 
Counting to ten— 

At nine he finds 

He has eyes again. 


The saint on the pillar stands, 
The pillars are two, 

A young man opposite 
Stands in the blue, 

A white Greek god, 
Confident, with curled 

Hair above the groin 

And his eyes on the world. 


Louis MacNeice 
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RALEIGH WAS RIGHT 


We cannot go to the country 

for the country will bring us 
no peace 

What can the small violets 

tell us that grow on furry stems 

in the long grass among 

lance-shaped leaves? 


Though you praise us 

and call to mind the poets 

who sung of our loveliness it was 
long ago! 

long ago! 

when country people 

would plow and sow with 
flowering minds and pockets 

at ease—if ever this were true. 


Not now. Love itself a flower 
with roots in a parched ground. 
Empty pockets 
make empty heads. Cure it 
if you can but do not believe 
that we can live today 
in the country 
for the country will bring us 

no peace, 

William Carlos Williams 
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The stones of Paris now 

Are married to the dark, 
And if beneath the bulk 

Of your huge tomb remains 
More than black rags and bones, 
The very tomb withdraws 
Into the dark. Your fame 
Is poorer than it was 
When, as a sallow boy, 
Plutarch was all your meat 
And vengeance your thin joy. 
That feast is for the rats; 
Night kings it in the street. 


Let us not speak of kings, 
But hospitals and pain. 

The strange disease resumes, 
The old wounds ache again, 
And new adhesions cry 

For dreadful surgery. 

You, having grown too fat, 
Upon your island fed 

Your cancer and your pride. 
Poetic Fate allows 

It was of these you died. 
But who will cut the growth 
That gnaws at Europe now? 








BABETTE DEUTSCH 


Exiles and prisoners 

And soldiers do not make 

A world, but some there are 
Whom terror cannot take 

From their deliberate toil. 

They know you, little man, 

The fear behind the frown, 
The thought you could not bear 
Who wore the iron crown. 

They know your eyes, whose stare 
Reflected in the glass 

Was Caesar’s and is theirs 

When they are left alone. 


Ah, Buonaparte, here 

Amid the stony dark 

Where every wall is deaf, 

‘Lhe disenchanted heart 

Cries out upon itself. 

The plague, the shame is clear. 

Puny imperial ghost, 

You who so meanly lost 

And once so greatly willed: 

The coward violence, 

The thievish love is here 

Deep in the private breast. 

And here you must be killed. 
Babette Deutsch 
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THREE POEMS 


WHITE COLLAR BALLAD 





There are lots of places to go: Men 
Guaranteed headaches at every club, You 
Plush and golden cinemas that always show Of 
How cunningly the heroine and hero rub Onc 
Put on your hat, put on your gloves. Wit 
But there isn’t any love, there isn’t any love. Mins 
: You 
There are endless things we could do: Unc 
Walk around the block, watch the skaters whirl, You 
Promenade the park or see the newest zoo, ‘hee 
Plan for the future in a sensible world. 
The water boils on the stove, Yet. 
But there isn’t any love, there isn’t any love Or 
| You 
Our best friends lived in the house next door On 
Went around to call on them the other day, As 
But they hadn't left an address or a word before Dis 


They packed their bags and moved away. 
We could call on the people on the floor above, 
But there wouldn’t be any love, there wouldn't be any love 


It didn’t use to be like this at all. 

You wanted lots of money and I got it somehow. 
Once it was Summer. Here it’s almost Fall 

It isn’t any season now. 

There are seasons in the future to be thinking of, 
But there won't be any love, there won't be any love 
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POEM 


J'ai plus de souvenirs que 
si javais mille ans. 
—Baudelaire 


Memories rich as Proust's or Baudelaire’s are yours, 

You think: snarled ravelings of doubt at evenings; scents 

Of women, dazed with pleasure, whose white legs and arms 
Once coiled with languor around you; arguments 

With undistinguished friends, their bigotries each year 

More fixed. Lamps in the mist that light strange faces fill 
Your nights; your fingers drum upon the table as you stare, 
Uncertain, at the floor. Un vieux boudoir? Impossible! 

You frequently compare yourself to those whose memories 
Are cruel, contemptible, like naked bone. 


Yet, is there anything in this rank richness warm 
Or permanent? At every climax, trapped, alone, 
You seem to be a helpless passenger that drifts 
On some frail boat; and with oblivious ease, 

As from a distance, watch yourself 

Disintegrate in foaming seas. 


PRAISE TO THE MIND 


Praise to the mind 

That slowly grows 

In solid breadth, that knows 
Its varied errors, shows 

And will admit 

Its witlessness. 
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Praise to the single mind 

That sees no street 

Run through this world, complete, 
That does not meet, 

Bending at end, 

Remorselessly, its source. 


Praise to the mind 
That moves toward meaning, 
Kindness; mixes keenness 
With routine of 
Grace, has space, 
And finds its place 
Weldon Kee 


TO RIMBAUD 


Lights! Lights! Illuminate the senses 
Court dull stone, woo enamored steel; 
sleep in a flowery city you cannot feel. 
Let in, through a thousand calm excesses 
the white agony of your pure distresses 
Lights! Lights! O endless beacons 
watched by a frustrate love that angels sing! 
Whipped, worshipped stone, seeking 

the gaudy spangle of some theist throne. 
To mount in restless airs, a disordered city! 
on prongs of ether and lacing inner pity. 


Harry Roskolenko 
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ORDERS FOR THE DAY 


Hands, hard and veined all over, 
Perform your duties well, 

For carelessness can smother 
Decision’s smoking fuse; 

The flesh-bound sighing lover, 
His clumsy fingers bruise 

The spirit’s tender cover. 


Feet, bear the thin bones over 
The stile of innocence, 

Skirt hatred’s raging river, 
The dangerous flooded plain 
Where snake and vulture hover, 
And, stalking like a crane, 
Cross marshland into clover. 


Eyes, staring past another 
Whose bogey-haunted look 
Reveals a foolish mother, 
Those barriers circumvent 
And charity discover 

Among the virulent. 

Breath, turn the old blood over. 


Theodore Roethke 
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THREE POEMS 


THE MIDWIVES OF HISTORY 


In what way ancient, in what way oldest, 
Aproned with the late newspapers; 

Tell me why I must accept 

The regulation bayonets 

In your rude printed hands as noble. 
Show me your eternal posture 

Made clear by dark of ages gone 

O modern city-colored sages! 


Midwives! ninth-month sages sent 

To help our drastic future from 

The vast vague womb of history, 
Resisters of the resistance to birth, 

I know you now! Yes, you shall use 
The filth and perfidy of force 

And try what tricks of blood you must 
In birth’s immoderate politics. 


Even that ninth-month sage of mind, 
Humorous, clear-eyed Socrates, 


Tranquil in a landscape of young men arguing, 


Sterilizes a murderous instrument; 

While calm as he, red-handed on 
Red-hearted hills as old as grief, 

The first midwives, in the nights of biology, 
Bearded grandmas raise granite knives. 
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Too large for the 
home and the the- 
atre, the park, the 
cafe; too dark for 
the stadiums of 
athletes and music, 
and summer places; 


LIONEL ABBL 


SIGN 


I stand North, East, 

West and South, point- 

ing with impotent uni- 

versality now that 

everything points 

away from his where- 

abouts, now that he is 
And too prudent for 
the places that lie 
between other places, 
the place that in one 
breath is two places; 
so abrupt and so rude 
for adorable places; 

Too loose for water 

and single for land, 

too eager for fire 

and random for air, 

so hard against 

whatever whispers 

of space remember, 

and so delicate 

he would die in 


a credible place. 
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DEATH AT LENIN’S TOMB 


His flesh greyed to marble, when Death regards it, 
Is surely ridiculous: 

So much medicined just to dissemble 

How vulnerable it was. 

His soul? also ridiculous, 

Disallowed any credible place. 

And nevertheless Death is not disposed 

To regard him with ridicule. 


His ideas . . . if his ideas 

Are not also contradicted 

In particular his idea 

Of dissolving man’s quarrel with man, 
Uniting all men against Death. . . 
The man is not wholly dead, 

Not done with history . . . 

Dead and not dead . . . and Death, 
The Professional of the Past, 

Must have a care for the morrow 
And horror of history. . . . 


If this dead man is too subtle 
To be wholly dead 
Many subtle deaths must go: 
Death the diplomat, 
Death the general, 
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LIONEL ABEL 


Death the boss, 

As Death the long night 

When fire was struck, 

As Death the distance 

When the first wheel rolled, 

As Death the sacrifice fell 

With the stone bowels of God! 


If this man is too subtle to be wholly dead 
All subtle deaths must exit, go 

As the body goes; 

As the enigmatic human face 

Goes to facilitate the grass 

All mystifying deaths must go 

To return natural, naive, 

As the snowfall, 

The rainstorm, 

The animals, 

As the walking by water of a bright morning 
Listening to a clear bird. 


And Death once become transparent for man 

Shall mystify Death: Death 

Soliloquizing to increase confidence, 

Escaping into a legend, 

Death in need of a poem 

Like “The Bullets of Blood are Eternal,” 

Death afraid of Death’s own craft, aircraft and anti-aircraft, 
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Possible models W 
For an anti-angel gun! 


Death recites this enemy's violent vision 
Here by the enemy's tomb, 

Not in mockery, not in dread, 

Rather respectful of such drastic illusion, 
Pious before what is not to be. 

Yet mindful of the irony 

That this tomb is instrument 

Of deaths so sophisticate 

As Death the bureaucrat, 

Death the theorist, 

As that most subtle 

Death the plan. 





Lionel Abel 











WATER AND TIME DIVIDE THE WORLD TOO MUCH 


Water and time divide the world too much 
So that we shiver under the winter's whip 
Sunless and dazed who can command no ship 
To bear us to the south; and time is such 

That hands however strong can never rip 


Its potent web binding us in today. 

Time has divided us from all dead lovers, 

All beauty that once had power and life that hovers 
Now only in portrait of one mood. The gay 

Or melancholy face is gone; paint covers 


Canvas, conserving past with greater ease 

Than we can hope for. Watcher from Saturn’s ring 
Might see that ignoble quarrel of a king 

At cross-rvads, and find no drama in what he sees, 
Knowing, as we, the present of everything. 


Donagh MacDonagh 
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THREE POEMS 


DISCUSSION AFTER THE FIFTH OR SIXTH 


Now, about that other one, the sober one, 

(To be objective, for a change, about one’s public self. After 
all, each of us has that stupider side) 

Yes, you have seen him around, that self-appointed Dr. Jekyll 
who shares (reluctantly) by day this name and being with 
his Mr. Hyde (as he would put it) of the night, 


Yes, him, 

That fellow with this face, this voice, and even (by some crash- 
ing magic we will not go into now) possessed with a few 
of the same superficial traits, 

That one whose first awakening voice is a hoarse, barbaric blast 
(you know against whom), who damns the excess (how- 
ever moderate), deplores the extravagance and winces (as 
he reaches for the aspirin) at the smallest memory, 

That fellow with the curdled eyes and not quite steady hands 
(poor guy, he must be slipping), to say nothing of a dis- 
position that is really a wonderful, wonderful thing in 
itself, 


Yes, well, now that you have the picture, take him, 

And all his pathetic protests and his monumental vows to 
abstain, totally, forthwith (these need not concern us here 

(Two more of the same) 

But, more especially, his pious recantations and denials, his 
ceaseless libel of one who is (why dodge the issue?) his 
mental, physical, and yes, moral superior— 
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KENNETH FEARING 


But do you begin to see the point? 


Because the point is this (he talks of self-respect, and decency 
| is a favorite word of his), the point is this: 

, Does he think that he is the only one? 

Does he think that he is the only man on earth who has felt this 

1 thing? 

, The only person ever to sit and watch the rain drive against the 
lighted windows, revolving at once some private trouble 
and knowing, for everything that breathes, a cold, imper- 
sonal dismay? 


: From which (drinking, he says, is just an escape) he searches 
daily, down a thousand familiar avenues, for an escape that 
“ simply does not exist, 
sé (Those Chinese dreams he palms as reality, those childish ambi- 
“ tions, and then that transparent guile of his) 
That fool (who must, it seems, be suffered) (but not gladly), 
s that bore (and who has tolerated most? Has overlooked 
. most? Which of us has forgiven most? ), that fool in love 
: with some frowsy fate that plays with him as a cat plays 
with a mouse 
That fool (and this, at last, is the question), what would his 
to decency amount to, but for the simple decency of this 
>) escapes 
Lis And if this is not true 
Lis If this is not the final truth, then no one here is drunk, drunk 


as a sovereign Lord of France, 
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If this is not the inescapable truth, then the night is not dark 
but bright as day, and the lights along the street are not 
really made of burning pearls and rubies dipped in liquid 
fire, 

If this is not true, the truth itself, as hard as hell and stronger 
than death, 

Then time does not fly but life grows younger by the hour, and 
the rain is not falling, falling, everywhere falling, 

And there are not, here, only pleasant sights and sounds and 
a pleasant warmth. 


PAY-OFF 


Do you, now, as the news becomes known, 

And you have the telegram still in your hand, here in the fa- 
miliar room where there is no sound but the ticking of the 
clock, 

Or there on the street, where you see the first headlines, and it 
is true this time, really true, actual as the green and red 
of the traffic lights, as real as the fruit vendor's rhythmic cry, 


Do you recall any being other than this, before your world 
suddenly shook and settled to this new, strange axis upon 
which it will turn, now, always while you live? 

Does it seem possible, now, you were ever bored? Or drunk 
and confident? Or sober and afraid? 

Will the sound of the clock ever fade, or the voice of the 

vendor sometime stop? 














KENNETH FEARING 


5 AM. 


Street by street the lights go out, and the night turns grey, 
bringing respite to this and to all other agencies, 

With the gears of commerce unmeshed and stopped, the chan- 
nels of communication slowed and stilled, 

(Radio, ticker, and spirit control) 


Bringing peace, briefly, to the members of the board and bench 
and staff, 

Sleep, for a space, to the journeymen of the switchboard and 
the dictaphone, 

Rest to the lieutenants of steel, and wool, and coal, and wheat, 

And to the envoys from abroad (Her Majesty's, His Excellency’s, 
and the mysterious Mr. X) 

And to the representatives of the people (both houses), and 
to the vicars of the Lord (conformist and dissident) 

And to the inspectors of the arson, forgery, bomb, and homicide 
squads, 


While the crated shipments of this agency (with those of others) 
stand in guarded sheds at Quebec, 

Wait for release on rainswept wharves of Shanghai and the Rio, 

Move, slowly, from a dark siding in Butte. 


Kenneth Fearing 
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LOUIS MACNEICE: THE ARTIST AS EVERYMAN 


HAT is immediately obvious about the poems of Louis 
MacNeice is their simplicity. Simplicity is a rare quality 

in poetry. There are as few simple poets as there are difficult 
poets. To write simply is to write directly, in words that in 
themselves and in their aggregate may be understood and appre- 
ciated by an unsophisticated reader, a reader unfamiliar with the 
verse mannerisms of the time. Campion is a simple poet, but 
not Shelley: Wordsworth’s early poems were simple, but not 
Wordsworth’s later poems. There is little that is difficult in 
Shelley or the later Wordsworth: but their poems are not simple, 
they do not describe an event or feeling directly, but interpret it 
in terms of the poet’s moral or philosophical imagination. 
When I say that Mr. MacNeice does not do this, I mean that 
he is not a moralist, as was Wordsworth, or an amateur philoso- 
pher, as was Shelley: I mean that he writes as an Ordinary Man. 
“I would have a poet able-bodied, fond of talking, a reader of 
the newspapers, capable of pity and laughter, informed in eco- 
nomics, appreciative of women, involved in personal relation- 
ships, actively interested in politics, susceptible to physical im- 
pressions.” That is a summing-up in Mr. MacNeice’s Modern 
Poetry: A Personal Essay. We may feel that this is going much 
too far: that a good poet may be as physically feeble as Leopardi, 
as ill-informed economically as Rimbaud, as little interested in 
politics as Keats; but there is no question that Mr. MacNeice’s 
words describe perfectly the man who writes most of Mr. Mac- 
Neice’s poems. His words also described very well the Ordinary 
Man; the degree to which the Ordinary Man is informed in econ- 
omics (which seems an odd requirement) will depend on his 
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education and intelligence: otherwise most men possess, in 
varying degrees, the interests and faculties required; and most 
men would be able to understand and appreciate Mr. MacNeice’s 
poems. They would not appreciate the technical skill with 
which the poems are constructed; but that is a matter for the 
specialist, a matter of knowing how the machine works. 

It is necessary to illustrate these statements. In Mr. Mac- 
Neice’s collection of poems, The Earth Compels, 1 would say 
that more than two-thirds of the poems may rightly be called 
simple. Here are some quotations—from Carrickfergus: 


I was born in Belfast between the mountain and the gantries 
To the hooting of lost sirens and the clang of trams: 
Thence to Smoky Carrick in County Antrim 
Where the bottle-neck harbor collects the mud which jams 
The little boats beneath the Norman castle, 
The pier shining with lumps of crystal salt; 
The Scotch Quarter was a line of residential houses 
But the Irish Quarter was a slum for the blind and halt. 
From The Sunlight on the Garden: 


The sunlight on the garden 
Hardens and grows cold, 
We cannot cage the minute 
Within its nets of gold, 
When all is told 

We cannot beg for pardon. 


From Hidden Ice 


And I would praise our inconceivable stamina 
Who work to the clock and calendar and maintain 
The equilibrium of nerves and notions, 

Our mild bravado in the face of time. 


These are fair samples: the thought they contain is simple, and 
the words in which the thought is expressed are appropriate. 
The first extract is a fragment of the Ordinary Man’s auto- 
biography; the second is an expression of his weakness in a harsh 
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time; the last an indication of his courage in a harsh time. The Nei 


other third of the poems in this book are another matter (not- | his | 
ably Chess, Circus, Homage to Clichés, Eclogue Between the Ir 
Motherless); the ordinary man would not like them: they are | 
written in language which is not too difficult, but too strange for | © ¢ 


him. Mr. MacNeice differs from his ideal poet in being, first The 
a scholar, and second a literary man who lives, as most scholars the 
and literary men do, a little apart from the run of people. It now 


is the scholar and the literary man who have written Mr. Mac- not 
Neice’s other poems, with their gleaming Bloomsbury wit and | Pet 
sophistication. It has taken some time for the Ordinary Man in | © | 
Mr. MacNeice to gain the upper hand over the scholar. Here is _ littl 
the scholar writing in the foreword to Mr. MacNeice’s first book ‘i 


of poems, Blind Fireworks: wor 


Several of these poems are founded on an esoteric mythology. For ‘ 
instance Pythagoras is, for me, not the historical Pythagoras, but a cia 
grotesque, automatic Man-of-Science, who both explains and supports the by 
universe by counting, having thus an affinity to Thor the Time-God. 2 

e 

Poems, published six years after Blind Fireworks, shows the _ p¢ 
Ordinary Man struggling with the literary scholar: in The Earth 

Sing on 

Compels, as 1 have indicated, he has the upper hand, and he in 

is not likely to lose it. the 

? ‘ 

‘. aC 

So far I have stated, and illustrated, a theory about Louis Mac- al 
Neice’s poems. The reader is assumed to have read the poems, | 


or some of the poems, already, and to have made up his mind | son 
about them. In the rest of this essay I take the correctness of | NE 
my theory for granted. I assume, that is to say, that the theory | tha 
will make it possible to judge accurately the value of Mr. Mac- | ‘2 
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he | Neice’s poetry; there are, naturally, other possible approaches to 
ot- his poetry which might give the same result. 

the | In estimating the worth of Mr. MacNeice’s poetic work, then, 
are we have to ask: what is an Ordinary Man, what is his attitude 
for to current events, and how will that attitude affect his poetry? 
rst The Ordinary Man is not the violently class-conscious worker; 
ars | the number of violently class-conscious workers in England just 
Ir | now is small. The Ordinary Man is the manual worker who is 
ac- | not violently class-conscious, who aspires to be a black-coated 
ind | petty bourgeois, the black-coated petty bourgeois who aspires 
in | to be a bourgeois with a little property, the bourgeois with a 
» is little property who would like to be a big landlord. The Or- 
yok dinary Man is everybody except the violently class-conscious 


working class and what we still call the “upper class.” He is at 


p least three-quarters of the people of England. It is this great 
s class’—this “class” which desires social change, but is terrified 
the —_ by the violent instruments of social change—of which Mr. Mac- 

Neice is involuntarily the perfect representative. MacNeice’s 
the poems are the expression of this attitude (the Liberal attitude) 
wth on a very high level of skill and feeling. The most honest and 
he | intelligent adherents to this attitude (like Mr. MacNeice) see 

themselves as the lost in a changing world. In Poems the long, 

magnificent lament of An Eclogue for Christmas is brought to 

a conclusion by the realization that there is nothing to be done; 
fac- all the town-dweller and the country-dweller can do is to go 
ms, | on till Doomsday. They perfectly realize that “it is time for 
ind some new coinage,” but they realize also that they are not the 
; of | new coinage. They are the lost. All they can do is to pretend 
ory | that the life they appreciate, the life of action and talking, of 
{ac- reading the newspapers, of eating and drinking and seeing 
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friends, will go on for <ver. The highest reach of Mr. Mac- 


goes 
Neice’s poetry is to pretend that it will go on for ever. Near the | thing 
end of An Eclogue for Christmas ne says: The 
A Let the saxophones and the xylophones any | 
And the cult of every technical excellence, the miles of canvas in the | whic 
galleries . <2 

And the canvas of the rich man’s yacht snapping and tacking on | 'S 10 
the seas tom 

And the perfection of a grilled steak— 


desc 
B Let all these so ephemeral things 





Be somehow permanent like the swallow’s tangent wings. | oe 
He knows that these things are not permanent: today especially | sf 
they are not permanent. Yet only by pretending that they are a 
permanent is he able to escape, in poetry, from the full realiza- | ) 
tion of their impermanence. iis 

The desperation and hopelessness which finds a compensation Ma 
in praising what is here now—a grilled steak, a picture or a sae 
yacht, things one can see, touch, and even, in one case, eat—is ad 
repeated throughout the poems. Sometimes it takes the form of \ 
an affirmation of faith in the virtues of Mr. MacNeice as a repre- he 
sentative of his class. Sometimes it takes the form of a question soe 
—if we can apprehend perfectly, with the greatest tact and | \;, 
sensitiveness, things we see, touch and eat, if we are friendly | 4, 
and generous, if we experience deep physical love—is not that | ny 
enough? The affirmation of the importance of the petty bour- | [jp 
geois, or alternatively the dismay of the petty bourgeois, in a | co, 
society which he dimly or acutely feels to be unfriendly to him | mt 


and aimed at his destruction, is the open or disguised theme of 
(in Poems alone) An Eclogue for Christmas, Eclogue by a Five- | 
Barred Gate, Morning Sun (in which everything in the streets 


oy 


is alive in the sun, but becomes colorless—dead—when the sun | ba 
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Mac- goes in), Turf Stacks (“For we are obsolete who like the lesser 
the | things/Who play in corners with looking-glasses and beads”), 
The Individualist Speaks, Train to Dublin (“I will not give you 
any idol or idea, creed or king,/I give you the incidental things 
1 the | which pass/Outwards through space exactly as each was.”) What 
g on | is important occurs mow, we do not want any nonsense about 
tomorrow” or “ideas”, Sunday Morning, Birmingham (a purely 
descriptive poem, in which the importance of the people and 





hings | things described is assumed), Snow, An April Manifesto (the 
, devil-may-care mood—"“Before the leaves are heavy and the 
tally good days vanish/Hold out your glasses which our April must 
S| replenish”), Insidiae, Wolves, (“Join hands and make believe 
Hiza- | hat joined/Hands will keep away the wolves of water/Who 
howl along our coast”), August, Aubade, The Glacier, Museums, 
— Mayfly and the final Ode. The poems I have named make up 
OF more than half the book; they are the best poems in the book; 
1S | and I think they are unsatisfactory poems. 
whe When I say these poems are unsatisfactory, I do not mean 
‘PFE | they are poorly written; I do not wish to discuss Mr. MacNeice’s 
er poems technically, but I think it is indisputable that he writes 
and | with care and skill: I mean that they have no moral basis. Mr. 
ndly | MacNeice, who is an intelligent man as well as a skillful poet, 
that | knows that the gentle hedonism, a relic of nineteenth-century 
our | Liberalism, which is his creed, is bound to disappear in the 
in a 


coming clash of classes. He cannot accept the tenets of Com- 


him | munism or Fascism, yet he is dissatisfied with his present posi- 
1¢ Of | tion: and his indecision is reflected in his poems. In order to 
Five- | justify this indecision Mr. MacNeice would have to give it 


reets | amoral basis: he is unable to do so because there is no moral 


» sun | basis for such an attitude. One must be careful nowadays about 
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using the word “belief”: but belief in some external driving 
force outside himself and his own feelings seems to be what 
is lacking to make Louis MacNeice a very fine poet. He is 
wholly self-centred, stuck in a world in which the virtues of the 
Ordinary Man are the cardinal virtues: generosity, friendliness, | 4 
physical love. 


Still 


| 
me 


W 
3. | self 
The political events of the last two years have affected Mac- | = 
Neice keenly: the dilemma in which he is placed as a “man of | 3 
good will” has become acute: and his long poem, Autumn | 
Journal’, might be called “The Bourgeois’s Progress.” It was | * 
written from August 1938 to the New Year, in the form of a 
journal—that is, roughly a verse diary, in which the poet put 
down some of his thoughts and feelings during those months 
Autumn Journal covers public and private events, the September He 
crisis and MacNeice’s own affairs. The poem shows a shift of 
attitude, a concern with (but still, a detachment from) politics ( 
Politics, indeed, are now everybody's concern; and Mr. Mac- 
Neice is concerned with them accordingly. He is amazed, and | Ay 
shocked, that an alien scale of values should threaten his | ton 
existence: 
But posters flapping on the railing tell the fluttered 
World that Hitler speaks, that Hitler speaks 
And we cannot take it in and we go to our daily 
Jobs to the dull refrain of the caption ‘War 
Buzzing around us as from hidden insects 
And we think ‘This must be wrong, it has happened before 
Just like this before, we must be dreaming.’ | at | 
a ane 
‘Autumn Journal, by Louis MacNeice. Random House, 1939 ane 


9? 
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ing | Still, we know we are not dreaming. We (the Ordinary Men 
the poet represents) feel hopeless, and feel guilty: 














» is i ae 
A the individual, powerless, has to exert the 
the Powers of will and choice 
ess. | And choose between enormous evils, either 
i. Of which depends on somebody else’s voice. 
What can we do? is the question Mr. MacNeice poses to him- 
| self indirectly through ninety-six pages. His conclusion (the 
( conclusion of his class) is that we can do nothing: the poem 
ac- ; : Be - : 
. | ends with a valediction on the past year—a valediction which is 
i of 2 . aa ; . : 
a fine piece of verse, but a manifest evasion of the matter of the 
smn , , , 
poem. Mr. MacNeice blesses everybody: 
was : ; 1 
fa You, who work for Christ, and you, as eager 
For a better life, humanist, atheist, 
put And you, devoted to a cause, and you, to a family, 
ths *p and may your beliefs and zeal persist. 
ber = He dreams of “a possible land” 
t of 
° W here not ody sees the use 
ucs Of buying money and blood at the cost of blood and money 
fac- Where the people are more than a crowd. 
and And he ends with a dramatic promise to cross the Rubicon— 
his 


tomorrow 


Sleep to the noise of running water 
Tomorrow to be crossed, however deep; 

This is no river of the dead or Lethe, 
Tonight we sleep 


On the banks of Rubicon—the die is cast. 


These are admirable sentiments: but they are meaningless, or 
at best contradictory. If you feel sympathy with both Christian 
| and atheist, with the Communist who would destroy the family 
| and the bourgeois who would preserve it, you cross no Rubicon 
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at all: you wish to cross the Rubicon, but in fact you stay just 
where you are. 

The reader may object that he is not concerned with Mr. Mac- 
Neice’s words or actions, but with his poem. That is true: but 


3 Art. 
on occasion we are bound to question a poet's belief in what he | ¢,,, 
writes, his faith in the values he professes. There is a vagueness | 4 





and slackness in Autumn Journal, which represents a slackness 
in its author's mind: and this slackness does not make for good 1 
writing. It was very well in 1934 to write of “the perfection | l | 
of a grilled steak”: Mr. MacNeice is too honest not to realize | 


that today, for him at least, there can be no writing about grilled a 
steaks when Hitler is on the menu. But his lack of a moral ‘p 
sanction makes it impossible for him to be anything but be- ™ 
wildered and shocked: like the Ordinary Man he is merely ap- “a 
palled by the threatened pestilence from the sky fn 

We cannot require (or it is useless to require) of a poet that os 
he should do this or that: a critic can only point out the prob-| ,, 
able (poetic) consequences of a given attitude. From Autumn ‘. 
Journal we may extract the comfort that its author is fully va 
aware of his own weaknesses and errors. It is impossible to} 4, 
make prophecies: one can only say that if MacNeice is able to | " 
cross the Rubicon, if he is able to take the step of adherence to| ¢¢ 
some (not necessarily political) belief objective to himself,| ,, 
that will probably be a good thing for him as a poet; while he | ; 
remains in his present position, hesitating unhappily on the edge | 
of half-a-dozen Rubicons, he is unlikely to write anything bet-| 


ter in the future than he has done in the past. 


Julian Symons 
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REVIEWS 


THE RIMBAUD MYSTERY CLARIFIED 


Arthur Rimbaud, by Enid Starkie. W. W. Norton & Company. 
Some Poems of Rimbaud, translated by Lionel Abel. Exiles’ Press. 
A Season in Hell, by Arthur Rimbaud. Translated with an 
Introduction by Delmore Schwartz. New Directions. 

T MAY now be possible for some one to write an adequate 

history—or better, critical interpretation—of that movement 
in French poetry which was retrospectively and loosely called 
Symbolism. Before the appearance of Miss Starkie’s book such 
a task seemed remote of accomplishment, largely because no- 
body understood Rimbaud, one of the movement's central fig- 
ures. Miss Starkie has not achieved anything approaching a 
final study of Rimbaud’s poetry, but she has written what can 
reasonably be called a definitive biography of the poet, and 
has supplied a number of missing keys to the poetry itself. In 
the last decade or so a large amount of new evidence has become 
available, much of it through her own enterprise. She argues 
that the existence of any considerable amount of undiscovered 
material is unlikely. Until this book, however, the “mystery” 
of Rimbaud was addled as much by biased and fanciful inter- 
pretation as by lack of evidence. No less praiseworthy than her 
scholarship are Miss Starkie’s common sense, respect for the 
tules of probability, and insight into the motives of the extra- 
ordinary characters whose story she has told so fascinatingly. 

The central problem, of course, is: what caused a French 
schoolboy, a small-town lad of petty bourgeois stock, to emerge 
suddenly as a poet of the first order, and of a startlingly ori- 
ginal and revolutionary bent? This question is prior to another, 
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which has received even more attention: What caused him to to 
abandon poetry at the age of nineteen, after four years of writing, the 
for a vagabond life over Europe and the Near East? get 
If hereditary factors helped to produce Rimbaud’s maladjust- Pri 
ment and “instability,” these are shown to have come from the fus 
mother’s side rather than from the father’s as generally supposed ing 
Captain Rimbaud was a sufficiently normal individual who in 
worked up from the ranks and acquired a reputation as a sound bri 
colonial administrator. His separation from Mme. Rimbaud pli 
resulted from an amply grounded recognition of their incom- be 
patibility. Both of Arthur's maternal uncles, on the other hand, an 
were wild men, and one of them lived as a tramp from his early lit 
twenties till his death at the age of ninety-four. Mme. Rim- to 
baud’s severe discipline of her children, Miss Starkie infers, 
sprang in large part from her desire to save them from like tri 
propensities. She devoted all her efforts to placing and keeping sO 
them on that path to respectability, a thorough education. A Be 
long essay which Arthur wrote at the age of seven shows both | af 
a precocious literary talent and a critical attitude toward the th 
large doses of history, geography, Latin and Greek with which | de 
he was crammed. Yet he complied, concealing his inner re- he 
bellion, and acquired not only a large collection of the cardboard |  Pé 
laurel wreaths with which the French educational system ree | of 
wards its prize winners, but also a knowledge of the classics | ti 
which was later to serve him well. | th 
The boy’s first real stimulus to the literary life came through lt 
his association with a new teacher, Georges Izambard, a young lo 
man with radical political ideas and a good library of pre-classical se 


and contemporary French writers. Rimbaud soon assimilated | fe 
the style of the Parnassians, and within a few months passed on 
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to to more original work—political poems and realistic sketches of 
ng, the provincial life about him. His newly discovered gifts, to- 
gether with the general unsettlement caused by the Franco- 
1St- Prussian War, brought his rebellion to a head, and he made 
the fugues in search of literary material. On one of these, accord- 
ed. ing to his schoolboy friend Delahaye, he was raped by soldiers 
tho in whose barracks he spent a night during a trip to Paris. This 
ind brutal experience, recounted obliquely in the poem Coeur Sup- 
ud plicié, produced in the sixteen year old boy a psychic upheaval 
m- beside which his earlier revolt was mild. It embittered Rimbaud 
nd, and completed his demoralization, making of him a confirmed 
urly little bum; at the same time it supplied the shock which was 
im- to overthrow the accepted canons of French poetry. 
ers, | This trauma coincided with his discovery of occultist doc- 
‘ike trines, of which he picked up a smattering from a variety of 
ing sources: from his Charleville friend Charles Bretagne, from 
A Baudelaire, from the esotcric “philosopher” Ballanche, and from 
oth articles on the subject which were then appearing frequently in 
the | the literary journals. Rimbaud began to write poems unprece- 
Lich | dented in their brilliance and violence of metaphor. For a while 
re- | he continued to write mainly about the political situation and the 
ard people of his home town; gradually, however, he forsook realism 
re- of subject-matter, as he had already broken away from conven- 
Sics tional techniques. The theory of poetry which he elaborated in 
the Lettres du Voyant was embodied in such works as Bateau 
ugh Ivre and the prose poems of Les Illuminations. By the “pro- 
ung longed, unlimited and methodical disorganization of all the 
ical senses” (long, immense et raisonné déréglement de tous les 
ited | sens), Rimbaud sought to penetrate the veil of the “unknown,” 
| on the “ineffable”; and the poem was to be at the same time a 
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revelation of the supernal world of occultist mysticism and a i 
prophecy of the new order which was some day to be realized t 
on earth. 

Perhaps Miss Starkie overstates her case when she goes on ‘ 
to argue that Rimbaud believed he had become God. It is : 
hazardous to take literally Verlaine’s characterization of him in t 
the poem Crimen Amoris, for Rimbaud’s exaltation does not ( 
seem to have gone to the point of advanced paranoia. In any } 
case, if Rimbaud did convince the credulous Verlaine that he t 
believed in his apotheosis, this can be explained with equal ij 


plausibility as one of the cruel and fantastic practical jokes with I 
which Rimbaud loved to terrorize his “foolish virgin.” Miss 
Starkie’s own evidence does not justify a further conclusion than | 
that Rimbaud believed that he was, in the strong sense of the t 
word, “inspired,” that his mind was “illumined” by the divine f 
mind. Such a status is, furthermore, the most that his occultist ] 
sources claimed for the poet. t 

A Season in Hell, Rimbaud’s last work, is taken by his biog- 


_ 


rapher to be a recantation of his mystical doctrines, and a repu- 


diation, somewhat vacillating it is true, of both his moral atti- 
tude and his poetry up to that time. She makes it clear, however, | | 
in Opposition to some of Rimbaud’s interpreters, that he did not | | 
then renounce poetry in general; on the contrary he planned to | 


write a series of poems in a more traditional manner. His final 


abandonment of literature is shown to have been as much the t 
result of his disappointment with the cold reception given to 
A Season in Hell as of his deflated notion of the poet's status. ( 


The story of Rimbaud’s wanderings over Europe, his self- | | 
immolation in Abyssinia — where Miss Starkie proves that he ( 
not only was a gun-runner but trafficked in slaves — and his ] 
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a pitiful return to France to die, is told with skill and documen- 
tation, but is tangential to the poetry. 

Miss Starkie’s discussion of the poems is devoted largely to 
supplying a prose orientation of them, a necessary labor which 
1s became possible only when she had clarified Rimbaud’s poetic 
i theory and his literary, intellectual, and personal influences. The 
critics can now set to work to analyze his technique and evaluate 
ny his accomplishment generally. Rimbaud’s most important con- 
tributions to modern poetry may not lie, as Miss Starkie suggests, 
in those writings which most fully exemplify his theory of the 
ith poet as visionary. It is arguable that the poems immediately 





iss preceding these, the poems of what may be called his transitional 
1an period, are equally original and ultimately of greater value. In 
the these Rimbaud, in company with Baudelaire, freed French poetry 
ine from the pretty romantic classicism of the time, taught it to 
tist penetrate the hidden recesses of the mind, and used it to reveal 

the whole psyche, with its burden of the tabooed, the horrible, 
og- the anxious, the fanciful, the ambivalent. Only the Elizabethans 
pu- | and the English metaphysicals, perhaps, had presented experience 
tti- | with such volume and density. This is true even of compara- 
ver, | tively early works such as Les Assis, Les Pauvres @ l’Eglise, and 
not Les Premieres Communions, in which Rimbaud set down a 
1 to sensitive adolescent's frank appraisal of the life that he knew. 
final There was much hate behind these poems, but I cannot accept 
the the judgment that they suffer from an excess of personal emotion: 
1 to Rimbaud was seized by his theme and attained both a psychol- 
atUS. ogical penetration and an objectivity of the imagination which 
self- lend dignity, pathos, and truth to the mordant satire. The dis- 





t he 


Organization of his senses had not become complete in these 
| his 


| poems; what he had done was to break up the conventional and 
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mechanized modes of perception in order to substitute more 108 
direct, subtle and veracious ones. In Bateau Ivre and many of a 
the verse poems of Les Illuminations, such as the great Michel “ 
et Christine, the poet had abandoned the order of sense oy 
perception, but retained at least an equivalent of it in an imagi- 
native order with a similar structure . 
His visionary phase — represented in its most extreme form Mi 
by the prose poems of Les Illumination has perhaps been é 
over-praised both by his French admirers and by Miss Starkie | pie 
In these poems there is neither perceptual nor imaginative order 
Recourse to occultist symbolism is at best a desperate method of <9 
achieving structure, and Rimbaud’s grasp of it was superficial Sc 
compared with that of Blake or Yeats: with all his genius, these = 
poems show the immaturity of the half-educated boy. As he him- Fr 
self came to recognize in A Season in Hell—itself scarcely more " 
coherent — what he had expressed in these poems was not a - 
supernal order but merely his own emotional state. Now this sa 
might well seem a greater achievement to Frenchmen than to | “% 
Anglo-Saxons, since French poetry for several centuries preced- ~ 
ing the Symbolists had been notoriously poor in feeling as com- _ 
pared with English. Yet in poetry there is a paradox similar to 
the “hedonistic paradox” in ethics: the more you seek emotion 
in its pure rarefied state, the less likely you are to achieve it | 
Poetry has a more sustained, developed, and compelling emo 
tional effect when the feeling inheres in an object largely r 
imaginary, it may be, but paralleling or simulating the structure | 
of the real — created by the imagery. Rimbaud is partly ree | ™ 
sponsible for the loose emotionalism, with its fetish of “pure | 2 
poetry,” which Symbolism released among the lesser adherents | )* 


of the cult and bequeathed to our own day; his valid achievement, 
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together with the other Symbolist masters, lay rather in his ex- 
tension of poetry to include a wider domain of experience, his 
creative use of metaphor, his occasional undergirding of emotion 
by a firm imaginative construction. 

The two books of translations which have just appeared testify 
to the renewed acknowledgment of Rimbaud’s importance; only 
Mr. Abel's, however, will aid the would-be reader who has little 
or no French. Although Mr. Abel’s French is uncertain in a few 
places, his free versions of twenty poems convey a good im- 
pression of Rimbaud’s use of metaphor and sometimes succeed 
in suggesting his complex music. From a writer of Mr. 
Schwartz's ability good things might have been expected. He 
has unfortunately neglected to acquire the rudiments of the 
French language, and he often prefers to guess at the meanings 
of words rather than take the elementary precaution of consulting 
the dictionary. A note tells us that the translation was made 
five years ago— when Mr. Schwartz was a very young man; it 
evidently was not revised before publication. Justice to all con- 
cerned, including Rimbaud, would seem to require that it be 
withdrawn from circulation at once. 


Philip Blair Rice 


A DRAMATIC GIFT 


The White Stranger, by Kimball Flaccus. Scribner’s. 

The integrity of expression which marked Kimball Flaccus’s 
first volume, Avalanche of April, is likewise characteristic of 
The White Stranger. Whether his themes are subjective or ob- 
jective, they are motivated by passion and modeled with an eye 


and ear to an ideal form. Just this side of thirty, Flaccus is not 
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the prolific writer that most of his contemporaries are, and re- 





veals more critical judgment in what he chooses to print or to su 
lay aside. The result is that the young Philadelphian has never re 
issued a bad or a careless poem. He has a deeper concern with co 
the effects of writing than most of his fellows have: the reader fat 
isn't treated like an addict of cross-word puzzles, nor, per contra, of 
like a dummy who needs an obvious appeal. These poems are of 
clear at the very first reading and are deep and rich enough to pl 
reward further reading. | af 

The book is in two parts: Quwetzalcoatl, a verse play in three | G 
short acts, and a group of varied poems. Nature and the people ot 
of nature are set to athletic lines without being exposed to the pl 
literary he-manism of our time. Woman, love, sex and the like cl 


are treated with precision, and not as though they were being 


discovered by one man alone. There is no escapist adoration er 
of death: death is accepted calmly: Is 
Death would involve disaster, black and deep, K 

Did not the mind assure us that dissolution th 


Crumbles the body, wakes the sou! from sleep. 


The world may be “in a chassis,’ as Jockser observes in 


4 
Juno and the Paycock, and this chaos is limned by Flaccus in a : 
truly outstanding poem, The Voice From Beyond. The attack ” 
on a war-ridden race is made in the first person singular, and a 
with a host of evolutionary images clean and realistic. If men K 
are determined on self-destruction— i 


No human dissolution troubles me; 
Ignoring loathsome evil, matchless grace, 
I wash the spheres in planetary space th 
As rocks are cleaned and rounded by the sea. 
And if men do not heed their creator, “It is enough that they a 


have heard my warning.” 
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A Dramatic Gift 


This poem reveals a dramatic gift that is not so completely 





¥ successful in the actual drama, Quetzalcoatl. As a poem to be 
ft read, a work to be staged in the imagination, it has force and 
h conflict, a natural eloquence, and a sequence of powerful events 
f culminating in the victory of the powers of evil over the good, 
i, of dark races over the White Stranger, of war over peace. Aware 
e of this downward tendency and of the legendary Quetzalcoatl’s 
0 place in the American tradition both North and South, Flaccus 
appended an epilogue in which the antiphonal choruses of the 
e | Greek theatre are handled with telling effect. But the effect is 
le outside the planes of the actual drama: it relies on optimistic 
le prophecy rather than dramatic development and is a forced con- 
‘¢ | clusion to an otherwise moving composition. 
Ig The revival of poetic drama in modern terms has received 
n encouraging impetus from Eliot and MacLeish, Auden and 
Isherwood, and more recently from Delmore Schwartz and 
Kimball Flaccus. But our poets are not yet rude enough for 
the bare boards of the stage. They haven't overcome tempta- 
tions of philosophizing, rather than thoroughly dramatizing a 
= given plot. What they need most of all is a practical workshop 
. in which the imagination can labor naturally and without any 
ck personal strain. Such a theatre, far from being exclusive, as the 
nd | commercial theatre is, would open its doors to fellows like 
“0 | Kimball Flaccus. Then we should find at long last that our pal- 
aver about democracy and the communal way is questioned and 
answered on the downright boards and impersonal walls of the 
theatre. Poetic drama, as the ancients discovered, is common 
to the best in all people and employs their greatest energies in 
ey | acommon sphere. 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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OR IT CAN BE of th 
sees 
This Is Our Own, by Marie de L. Welch. The Macmillan Co. so 
It seems to have been California's fate to receive violent pub- and 
licity, and some of her best known writers, like Jeffers and 
Steinbeck, have added their own strong colors to the somewhat 
sensational picture of the Golden State that was already forming Ir 
in the imaginations of people at a distance. Those who read ther 
Miss Welch’s new book will discover a different, a tenderer and retic 
more liveable California, one that may be encompassed within of 2 
the range of a lyric talent which at its best has a unique quality goo 
among contemporary poets. Des 
Nature as perceived in these poems has its conflicts, man in 
relation to it is by no means entirely at peace, and there is pity- | 
ing awareness of the guilty and tragic war of man against man; , 
but having a courage or else an innate vitality uncommon today, aid 
Miss Welch is able to regard our explosive world with an affirma- i 
tion that is no more facile than much current pessimism. Her 
sequence of poems To the Unborn is the best expression of this 
attitude. 
The present volume is composed of fifty-five separately titled 
poems, all but two of which — Camp Corcoran and To the 
Unborn — are quite short, but after the first as well as subse 
quent readings I found myself thinking of the book as a single 
poem. There is a poetically logical progression of thought and wit 
feeling that gives integration. The magical quality of many of the 
these poems about the earth, wild life, the seasons should con- Loi 
found those who have complained that the substitution of a the 
philosophically materialistic for a religious conception of nature 
would cause poetry to lose its charm. One of the special values hu 
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of this volume, at least for the present reviewer, is that the poet 
sees her own kind as merely a bolder and more complex design 
in the splendid pattern of life — newt and frog, mole and doe 
and man composed of the same elements: 


I say man is not less because he moves 
By laws that move the spider’s littleness 


In the preoccupation with subjects familiar and close at hand, 
there is a suggestion of kinship with Robert Frost, as in the 
reticence and restraint of the style and the deceptive simplicity 
of approach that often conceals the kind of condensed wisdom 
good poetry can yield. Take the poem for Spain called They 
Destroy the Monuments — the last three lines: 

Grieve for destruction, but not as of this hour. 


Long before the actual image was broken 
It had been hollowed out, it broke like a shell. 


Miss Welch has found a personal way of using accepted forms 
and giving them a music and an idiom of her own, as in the 
fine love poem, Pattern of Awakening: 


Now the young buck beareth a delicate query 

With the budding of his horns; the young buck walketh 
Like a leaf, like a hunting owl, velvet, wary; 

And knoweth in a dream only what he stalketh. 

The wood is a pattern of wakening although 

The brook fades and the dry ferns stir, 

For, bearing a delicate answer, the young doe 

As in a dream, seeketh the questioner. 


All who have had the pleasure of knowing this writer's way 
with poems about animals will turn with delight to Orgy (where 
the rabbits get drunk on new spinach), to Gopher and Mole, and 
Love to Ancestors. These pieces about wild creatures are among 
the most successful 

As the earlier parts of the volume deal with the world as 
humanity finds it, the final section has the more difficult task of 
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transmuting into poetic terms the world mankind is making 


This is a lovely world and offers 
All loveliness 


the poet affirms in the poem which gives title to the book; but 
she compels herself to see that there is also unimaginable ugli- 
ness, exploitation, a humanity depraved and debauched. These 
too must be seen and known. We feel that the poet is telling 
herself rather than us. She is less effective in turning this 
material into poetry. Nevertheless, The Nomad Harvesters 
Camp Corcoran, and Harvests make mature statements and have 
deservedly been much quoted. This Is Our Own, in its special 
way and for its special audience, may join Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath in helping to make exploitation intolerable in a state 
where it is no longer inevitable. In her challenge To the 
Explorers to press on to the dangerous spiritual frontiers, Miss 
Welch justly says: 
Peace is a country yet unknown, and Plenty 
Has been discovered, but is not yet charted. 
Straightforward and unobscure, but written with full aware- 
ness of poetic discipline, there are poems in this book that people 


will learn to say, and teach to their children. Elsa Gidl 
abSA Wrthiou 


DIRECT POEMS 


Poems, by Alvin Foote. Caxton Printers, Ltd. 

Almost nobody appears to have noticed that this first book of 
Poems by Alvin Foote assembles work more mature, individual 
and efficient than that of most young American poets. Indeed, 
Foote seems to me to be doing easily and naturally what many a 
poet with louder report is merely striving for: that his assimila- 
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Direct Poems 


ng. | tion of contemporary American image, world economic unbalance 
and world-threatened war has been accomplished as it were all 
by himself, and without the name-calling, the exhortation, the 
but | grinding of experiment and convention in technique, and the 
gli- | almighty self-conscious righteousness that have characterized so 
ese. | much of social-conscious verse. 





ing There is a directness, a very fresh one, between Foote and his 
this | material. It is simply: that he has seen a bum turned away at 
ers, | a fine kitchen door by a housewife (“Whence comes her 
ave | pride?”); watched American Legionnaires marching in 1938 
cial | (“remnants of dead men”); has thought about “conquest” of 
of | man and man, about change in the world and in his own con- 


tate = fusion, about elusive happiness in street and canyon. So when 


i. 
the he remarks 
Aiss Time we entrench at last, 
Attack from a hollow ditch. 
it is in fact a remark, cohesive with what he has said in under- 


statement and almost matter-of-fact description. 


anil His aim is very often condensation and though his style suf- 
ple | fers from occasional raggedness it is stiffened throughout by a 
low | telegraphic language. His poems, dry and imageless though 


they look on the surface, usually move with a quickening imag- 
ination that leaps between relationships unconventionally. One 
goes back to try again to follow him, nearly always with reward. 


This means, I think, the appearance of a particular point of 





sof | view, a new angle developing. There are neither the customary 
dual derivations nor the snobbery of “difference.” I believe it is the 
eed, | teal, self-sustaining difference of poetry as felt and revealed 
aya | through a mind capable of poetry. 

vila- Winfield Townley Scott 
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CORRESPONDENCE cussi 

edit 

To the Editor: ein 
In 1936 Harriet Monroe, shortly before her death, accepted two poems idea! 
of mine for publication in POETRY. They appeared a year later, and] | ¢loq 
can say quite truthfully that I was very proud. That publication gave | |! 


me strength; coming at a time when my writing was regarded with 
indulgence it justified me, and I settled down to production with a 
confidence that I had not felt before. But however I thought my poems 
improved, editors of POETRY did not, and though they are certainly better | 't!5 
qualified to judge than I, I could not help being puzzled by the con- 
sistent stream of material entering the magazine on no other discernible 
grounds than that it dealt with the class struggle. Last summer | [ 
sent you a group of the best poems I had yet done: they were returned seer 
with only the formal printed slip. In anger and humiliation I sat down of : 
and scrawled a facetious, hurried scrap with a social message, concocted | few 
a fantastic letter, signed it as “William Herber,” and sent it in. I im- 
mediately regretted the act as one beneath the dignity of any poet worthy 
of the name, and I relied upon your good judgment to keep the verse 
out of print. I should not have been so sanguine. You published it, 
bold as brass, in all its mawkish and heavy proletarianism [in POETRY 
for February 1940]. 

Even then the incident would soon have been forgotten if I had kept A 
it to myself. Unfortunately, I told my friends; seeing a beautiful op- neh 
portunity for sport they urged me to continue the hoax. I am ashamed ee 





to say I let myself be persuaded, though I insisted on a compromise: | ae 
would have Herber dead and so end the affair. My friends received “¥ 
your touching acceptance with great glee. They saw immediately the | hi 
possibilities of the situation. Young genius killed under a freight train. | 7” 
(And certainly one dead poet is worth a dozen live ones.) Gradually 


more poems are found. A book is produced. Biographies appear 
Tears are shed lamenting the untimely death. A legend springs up. All 
the slobbering sentimentality of the literary tapeworms is evoked. 

However, I take my role as a poet and my integrity as an individual 
too seriously to become further involved. The sending of that second 
poem is one of the really contemptible acts of my life. I mailed the 
first in anger, and it served its purpose. It showed me all I wanted to 
know about you. I sent the second in meanness, deliberately debased 
myself, deliberately joined the host of panders and double-jointed pimps 
that make the age what it is. I am writing this letter as a sort of sub- 
stitute for your missing critical taste. It is a scathing comment on the 
standards of the time that poets must beg editors to save them from 
their own indiscretions. 

For condemnation of me in no way absolves you. Whatever reper- 
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cussions the incident is liable to gather, you most fully deserve. As 
editor of the one journal upon which American poets heavily lean, at 
atime when poetic expression needs the most rigorous preservation of its 














oems | ideals, to let yourself be swayed by this extraneous political mess speaks 
and | eloquently for itself. 

gave I shall continue to subscribe, for your prose department somewhat 
with escapes the jamming of the editorial mind, and nowhere else is current 
ith 2 poetry reviewed with any enthusiasm. But however I come later to 
oems regret the arrogance and the presumption of this letter, I say now that 
better itis becoming more and more apparent that POETRY died with its founder. 
con- William Everson 
‘nible 

ner | {We still think the poem signed “William Herber” the best we have 
urned seen by Mr. Everson. It is certainly true in his case, as in the case 
down of so many poets today, that “l’indignation fait les vers.” And if a 
octed few rejection slips are all he needs to get going, that is easy—ED.] 
I im- 

orthy 

verse 

ed it, NEWS NOTES 
/ETRY 

kept LONG POEM by ity ¥ Elic t, East Coker, has appeared in Th é Neu 
1 op English W eekly for March 21st. It is about 200 lines, partly in free 
anal verse, partly in rhyme. In spite of a powerful and rather blood-curdling 
ay statement of religious belief (Part IV), the poem as a whole seems 
eived | Wtitten in the quietly desperate mood of Eliot’s earlier poetry. One of 
ike | = — interesting passages is that in which the author comments on 
train. | imself as a poet 
— | “So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years— 
Laer Twenty years largely wasted, the years of l’entre deux guerres— 
». All Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 

rae il Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 
vidual Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 
econd For the thing one no longer has to say, or the way in which 

d the One is no longer disposed to say it. And so each venture 
red to Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 
based With shabby equipment always deteriorating 
pimps In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 
F sub- Undisciplined squads of emotion. And what there is to conquer 
n the By strength and submission, has already been discovered 

from Once or twice, or several times, by men whom one cannot hope 

To emulate—but there is no competition— 

reper- There is only the fight to recover what has been lost 
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And found and lost again and again: and now, under conditions wel 
That seem unpropitious. But perhaps neither gain nor loss. are 
For us, there is only the trying. The rest is not our business.” |} not 
We are glad to hear that the poem will be published in this country re 
by the Partisan Review, in its May-June issue. a se 
Fellowships have been awarded by the Guggenheim Foundation to “re 
two poets. They are Delmore Schwartz, of Cambridge, Mass., and Lloyd ren 
Frankenberg, of New York City. : sae 
The Shelley Memorial Award has been divided between Winfield wil 
Townley Scott, of Providence, R. I., and Herbert Bruncken, of Milwaukee, al 
Wis. This award carries about $800 and is given annually to young 60 
poets on the basis of work published, a committee of judges being ap- Sta 
pointed each year by the estate of Mary P. Sears, of Boston, who endowed 
the prize. of 
An enjoyable article about Edgar Lee Masters, Spoon River Twenty- Jul 
five Years After, by A. M. Sullivan, appeared in the April issue of Dun’; for 
Review. There are some good illustrations and some interesting facts the 
about Masters. For instance: “He spends many of his working hours in Mi 
personal correspondence with apprentice writers, offering a word of praise ch. 
and caution. Painfully candid in stating his dislikes, his laconic word 
of approval is supported by a genuine enthusiasm. He makes no cour- Pc 
teous concessions, not even to his intimates.” at 
Mr. Masters, we hear, recently put a number of his original book manu- a: 
scripts on the market, but has already declined a handsome offer for some pr 


of these because he hopes they will be purchased by an individual or be 
institution in the Middle West. He said: “I would be glad if these 
manuscripts were bought and deposited in Chicago or Illinois,” adding 
that he would like to be able to present them to some library in that 
region, but cannot afford to do so. They include the hand-written first sh 
drafts of The New Spoon River and The New World, and corrected 


typescripts of the Lindsay and Whitman books. o 
A Poets’ Placement Committee, consisting of Amy Bonner, Henry 6: 
Seidel Canby, Carter Davidson, George Dillon, James E. Fravell, Glenn 
Hughes, Henry Goddard Leach, and Gerald Sanders, has been meeting f 
with success in its effort to bring to the attention of college and uni- : 
versity officials the availability of outstanding poets and other men of let- 1 
ters as lecturers, visiting or resident professors, and the like. The com- | 
mittee feels that there are hundreds of colleges in America which would a 
enjoy the sort of association with a local poet that Harvard, for instance, cc 
enjoys in its relation with Robert Frost. Many colleges have no means 
of getting in touch with candidates, or of knowing which poets are avail- iC 
able, and many poets who would gladly accept such positions, at fees C 
which most college budgets could easily meet, hesitate to approach col- A 
lege authorities themselves and suggest their availability. The committee 7 
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welcomes all inquiries from institutions interested in learning what poets 
are available, and their fees. Correspondence with the committee will 
not be passed on to individual poets, except at the request of institutions 
when a suitable candidate has been found for consideration. The at- 





intty | tempt will be to meet budget requirements in finding suitable incumbents 
for positions. Poets who are available for such work are requested to 
n to “register.” No fees will be charged for any service which the committee 
sloyd renders; it has no money to operate on, and therefore cannot promise to 
. answer or acknowledge any communication. However, all correspondence 
field will be kept strictly confidential, and applicants will be notified whenever 
akee, a likely position offers. Letters should be addressed to Mr. Fravell, at 
oung 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, or to Professor Sanders, care of Michigan 
3 ap- State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

owed Ralph Hodgson and Edward Davison will direct the poetry department 
of the University of Colorado Writers’ Conference at Boulder, Colo., from 


enky- July 22nd to August 9th. The Manuscript Bureau will be open July 8th 
Duns for preliminary reading. Peter De Vries will return for two weeks to 
facts the Nahma Vacation School, to be held August 11th to 24th at Nahma, 
rs in Mich., a lumbering village in the Upper Peninsula, where he will have 
raise charge of the poetry group. 
word Literary editors of newspapers occasionally review the contents of 
cour- POETRY as they do books—sometimes an issue, sometimes several issues 
ata time. And now John Holmes, of the Boston Transcript, has started 
anu- a series of regular notices which will cover a full year of publication, and 
some promises to bestew a “bluc ribbon award” for what he considers the 
al or best poems in each issue. Our readers will find it of interest to com- 
these pare their preferences with Mr. Holmes’s monthly accolade. 
ding Beginning with the May issue, the Monthly Editorial Letter of For- 
that tuny’s Book Discussion Club will publish contributions of poetry. Poems 
few should not be longer than 32 lines, and should be accompanied by return 
ected 


postage. Payment will be made upon acceptance at 20c per line. Address 
= the Editor, Monthly Editorial Letter, Fortuny’s Book-Discussion Club, 
war} 67 West 44th Street, New York City. 


lena The spring issue of The Phoenix, published at Woodstock, N. Y., 
ae features some Excerpts From _D. H. Lawrence's War Letters, together 
F lee. with contributions from Jean Giono, Anais Nin, D. S. Savage, and others. 
com. | This magazine is waging a pacifist campaign, and is supporting the con- 
ould | scientious objectors in England and the War Resisters League in this 
ance. country. The editor is James Peter Cooney. 

eans Edwin Markham’s library, containing 15,000 volumes of poetry, crit- 
vail- icism, and religious works, has been left to Wagner College, Staten Island. 
fees On April 23rd a —— dinner was given in honor of Markham at the 
col- Advertising Club in New York. The speakers were Judson King, Ridgely 
Littee Torrence, and Dr. Francis Harvey Green. 
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Eight cash prizes totaling one hundred dollars are offered in a contest 
closing July 31st by the Carter Publishing Company, 542 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. Poetry of any form or length is eligible and there is no he 





limit to the number of entries. Winning poems will be published in an 
anthology. tr 
New Directions, of Norfolk, Conn., is planning to publish a series of 
twelve monthly poetry pamphlets, beginning in January 1941, to be sold N 
at a subscription price of three dollars. James Laughlin, the editor, offers 
a prize of $25 for the best name for the series: “Send your entries on h 
a card, as many as you like. The contest will close May 25th.” He I 
would also like suggestions as to what poets, especially young unknown ¢ 
poets, should be included. “Each pamphlet will be the work of a creative ai 
printer—men like Peter Beilenson of the Peter Pauper Press, Edmund : 
Thompson of Hawthorn House, or Carrol! Coleman of the Prairie Press. = 
We want to make the series a landmark of fine printing as well as fine I 
poetry.” r 
In the contributors’ notes last month we made Howard Blake seven . 
years older than he actually is. He was born in 1914, not 1907. And 
Calendar, the YMHA Poetry Center anthology, will be published this 1 
month by James A. Decker’s Village Press, of Prairie City, Ill., not, as we P 
said in the April issue, by the Prairie Press, which is located at Mus- ' 
catine, Iowa. 2 
It will be good news to readers in the Chicago area that Carl Sand- : 
burg has been scheduled to give a series of six public lectures this month 


at the University of Chicago. The dates and topics are as follows: May 
2nd, “Romanticism and Realism in American Literature”; May 7th 
“American Tall Tales”; May 9th, “The Songbag”; May 14th, 16th, and 
21st, three lectures on Lincoln. This series, which has been made pos- 
sible by the Walgreen Foundation for the Study of American Institutions, | 
will be held in the evenings at 8:30, in Mandel Hall, 57th Street and 
University Avenue. 


LOUIS MACNEICE is one of the leading contemporary poets. He was 
born in Belfast in 1907 (his family, however, came from the West of 
Ireland), was educated at Oxford, and has been a Lecturer for several 
years at the University of London. Six of his books have been published 
in this country: Poems, Out of the Picture (a play in verse), The 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus (translation), Letters From Iceland (written 
in collaboration with W. H. Auden), Modern Poetry: A Personal Essay, 
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test and the recent long poem, Autumn Journal. Since February he has been 
enue, lecturing in the United States and is now resident in Ithaca, N. Y., where 
is no he is teaching for the current semester at Cornell. 
in an KENNETH FEARING, the well-known American poet, has been a con- 
tributor since 1927 and is the author of three books of verse, Angel Arms 
es of (1929), Poems (1935), and Dead Reckoning (1938). He lives in 
sold New York. 
offers LIONEL ABEL is a young New York poet now living in Chicago. He 
S ON has contributed verse and criticism to The Nation, Partisan Review, Neu 
He Letters in America, etc., and is the author of a recent book of translations, 
1own Some Poems of Rimbaud, published by the Exiles’ Press. This is his first 
ative appearance in POETRY. 
oe BABETTE DEUTSCH, of New York, is the author of several books of 
cee. verse and criticism, including the recent collection of poems, One Part 
} fine Love. 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, of Rutherford, N. J., has been a con- 
“And tributor since 1913. He was awarded the Dial Prize in 1926 and is the 
a author of many books of verse and prose. His Collected Poems were pub- 
be lished in 1938 by New Directions. 
eg WELDON KEES, of Denver, Colo., was intreduced to our readers in 
, 1938, and has contributed also to New Directions, The Kenyon Review, 
— etc. He is on the staff of the Denver Public Library. 
nes : THBORORE ROETHKI cK ntributes poems and criticism to The Neu 
May Republic, The Nation, POETRY, etc. He teaches at the Pennsylvania 
7th State College. 
a HARRY ROSKOLENKO, of New York, is the author of a recent book of 
poe poems, Seguence on Violence. ut 
tse DONAGH MACDONAGH is a young Irish poet, son of Th mas Mac- 
re Dx nagh, one of the leaders of the 1916 Insurrection. His work has ap- 
. peared in The Criterion, POETRY, etc. 
This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 
JULIAN SYMONS, of London, is the editor of Twentieth Century Verse 
and the author of a book of poems, Confusions About X. PHILIP BLAIR 
RICE is on the faculty of Kenyon College and an editor of The Kenyon 
Review. ALFRED KREYMBORG, of New York, is the author of many books, 
the most recent being The Four Apes and Other Fables. ELSA GIDLOW, 
> Was of San Francisco, has contributed often to POETRY and is the author of 
st of two books of poems, On a Grey Thread and From Alba Hill. WINFIELD 
-veral TOWNLEY SCOTT, of Providence, R. I., is the author of a book of poems, 
ished Biography for Traman. WILLIAM EVERSON is a young poet of Selma, 
The Calif. He attended Fresno State College and has served two enlistments 
ritten in the CCC. A book of his poems, San Joaquin, was published last year 
Essay, by the Ward Ritchie Press. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Song in the Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking Press. 

The Man Coming Toward You, by Oscar Williams. Oxford University 
Press. 

The Spirit Watches, by Ruth Pitter. Macmillan Co. 

Against the Sun, by Ada Jackson. Macmillan Co. 

Planets and Angels, by Eugene Jolas. English Club of Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Letter from Ireland, by Ewart Milne. Gayfield Press, Dublin, Ireland. 

Orange Feather, by Isabel Fiske Conant. Bruce Humphries. 

No Final Breath, by Grace Buchanan Sherwood. Wings Press, Mill 
Valley, Calif. 

City Pastorals, by Jacob Hauser. Priv. ptd., San Benito, Texas. 

The Wending Year, by Claude T. Barnes. Priv. ptd., Salt Lake City. 

Fire of Life, by Edward McCanaughy. Crusader Press, Prairie City, Ill. 

Gods of Dusk, by Jay Roderic De Spain. Fortuny’s, New York City. 

Deep Waters, by J. P. Gimenez. Padilla Printing Works, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

Twenty Nine Poems, by Craddock Edmunds. Priv. ptd., Halifax, Va. 

War: 1939, by Robert Goldsborough. Priv. ptd., New York City. 

Carousel, by Wayne Weatherly, Martin Corbo, Daniel Fabrizio. Priv. 
ptd., Newark, N. J. 

The Crystal Loom, by Blanche D. Sampson, Unity Press, Holyoke, Mass. 

Sounding Piquant Verses, by Eleanor Vinton. Falmouth Pub. House, 
Portland, Me. 

Crucero Lirico, by Providencia Riancho. Priv. ptd., San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
PROSE AND ANTHOLOGIES: 

Directions in Modern Poetry, by Elizabeth Drew. W.W. Norton & Co. 

Ronsard, Prince of Poets, by Morris Bishop. Oxford Univ. Press. 

The Road to Tryermaine, by Arthur H. Nethercot. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 

The Face of Truth, by Dallas Kenmare. Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford, 
England. 

Hutton Street, by Robert Lowry. The Little Man, Cincinnati, O 

Pip Pap Po, A Book of Many Things. The Little Man 

Little Alvin's Story Book, by Alvin Frederick Levin. The Little Man. 

Word Ancestry, by Willis A. Ellis. American Classical League, New 
York City. 

The Rime Machine, by Arthur Blanchard. Priv. ptd., Cambridge, Mass. 

Signets, An Anthology of Beginnings, edited by Sheila Corley and Fred- 
rick Brantley. Alan Swallow, Baton Rouge, La. ‘ 

Poétes Contemporains. Collection des Amitiés Francaises. Firmin-Didot 
et Cie, Paris. 
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